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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 


reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Flexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
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had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
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trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
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1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
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"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
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aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
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Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
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into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
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and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
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into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
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Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
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had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
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scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
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into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
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1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 
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The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 
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Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. FHis accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 


well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 



aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 


The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 



Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 


Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 



included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 


and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 



Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Flester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of Flistory, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 


especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 


Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 



69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 


including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 



(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 


the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Commentary on "Minutes of the Trial for Witchcraft of Dr. 

Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 



1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 
a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 



notes 


(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Flexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 
also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Hexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhiindig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Heinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) uber 
Hexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 
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Dietrich Flade, of Trier, 1589" 

By Edward Peters, Professor of History, University of 
Pennsylvania 

The case of Dr. Dietrich Flade of Trier, confessed, convicted, and 
executed for witchcraft in 1589, is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Flade, a jurist, a high official in the government of Trier, 
and a former rector of the university, was the highest-ranking 
official ever convicted and executed for witchcraft. As a judge, he 
had been reluctant to prosecute the crime. His accusers were 
others convicted of witchcraft, but far below him on the social 
scale. Flade's case, and other executions at Trier, contributed to 


a particularly intense literature generated over the next two 
decades. This literature included several of the most influential 
works of demonology and witchcraft around the turn of the 
seventeenth century - both pro and contra - ever written, 
especially those of Peter Binsfeld, Cornelius Loos, and Martin Del 
Rio.(**l) 

Much of the concern generated by the notoriety of the Flade case 
focused on the problem of the testimony of convicted witches as 
well as the remarkably high social and official status of Flade. It 
was that status which circulated news and opinions about the 
case not only into the works of Loos, Binsfeld, and Del Rio, but 
into other courts in distant parts of Germanophone Europe, 
including Bavaria. The prosecutions at Trier, including that of 
Flade, have become part of the increasing body of scholarly 
research into the witchcraft prosecutions in the German 
lands. (**2) 

The manuscript at Cornell, the most complete record of the Flade 
trial and long unknown, was acquired by George Lincoln Burr and 
Andrew Dickson White in 1883 from a Berlin bookseller. Burr had 
long intended to transcribe it (since he knew the scribal hands of 
the place and period better than anyone else in North America, 
and better than most scholars in Europe), but apparently never 
did. His most substantial comment on the case is his article, "The 
Fate of Dietrich Flade," delivered as a talk to the American 
Historical Association in 1890, printed in the "Papers of the 
American Historical Association", Vol. V (1891), 3-57, and 
reprinted in Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ed., "George Lincoln Burr: His 
Life by Roland H. Bainton; Selections from His Writings" (Ithaca, 
1943), 190-233. Burr also mentioned the Flade case and 
manuscript in a later essay, entitled "A Witch-Hunter in the 
Bookshops," (Gibbons, 294-308, at 295), in which he reproduced 
a part of the sentence of the court from this manuscript. Also 
included in this essay is a sample of Flade's own handwriting 
from another manuscript (Gibbons 297), along with other 
samples of scripts, incunabula, and early printed books dealing 
with the subject. 


notes 

(**l)Most recently on Binsfeld and the Flade case, see P. C. van 
der Eerden, " Der Teufelspakt bei Petrus Binsfeld und Cornelius 
Loos," in "Hexenglaube und Hexenprozesse im Raum Rhein- 
Mosel-Saar", ed. Gunther Franz and Franz Irsigler, Trierer 
Hexenprozesse. Quellen und Darstellungen, Band 1 (Trier, 1995), 
51-71 (see also in the same volume "Personenregister", s.v. 
Flade, Dietrich, 537). Van der Eerden cites the Burr essay and 



also cites E. Zenz, "Ein Opfer des Hexenwahns. Das Schicksal 
des Doctor Dietrich Flade aus Trier" (Trier, 1977), a separate 
reprint (without notes) of Zenz's article, "Dietrich Flade, ein 
Opfer des Flexenwahns," "Kurtrierisches Jahrbuch" 2 (1962), 41- 
69, the most recent study of the Flade case. In the same volume 
as the Van der Eerden essay, see also Wolfgang Behringer, "Das 
Reichskhundig Exempel' von Trier," 435-447, at 443-4, Andreas 
Fleinz, " Bei den Trieren scheint der Bose Geist seinen Sitz 
aufgeschlagen zu haben.' Ein bischer unbekannter Bericht des 
Kolner Kartauserpriors Johannes Reckschenkel (1526-1611) liber 
Flexenverfolgungen im Trierer Land," 450-457, and Karl 
Weisenstein, "Zaubereiprozesse in der Stadt Trier," 470-484. 

(**2)The best recent survey is that of Wolfgang Behringer, 
"Witchcraft Studies in Austria, Germany and Switzerland," in 
"Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe: Studies in Culture and 
Belief", ed. Jonathan Barry, Marianne Hester, and Gareth Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1996), 64-95. 



